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they were shown by their enemies, until in the end a brutal
realist by the name of Napoleon Buonaparte threw their whole
paper house of stocks and bonds and debentures upon the scrap-
heap, stole their accumulated hoardings, and turned their
country into a political dependency of his own empire.

From a practical point of view Roggeveen had accomplished
nothing, but indirectly his expedition had been of some value.
Once again it had been shown, despite the old geographers, that
there existed no connexion of any sort between South America
and the unknown Southland. That legend had persisted in
spite of everything Tasman and Dampier had already done. It
had been somewhat weakened by the adventures of a French
naval officer, Pierre Bouvet. In the year 1739 he had been sent
out to take possession of the Southern Continent for the crown
of France, but, with the exception of Bouvet Island, he found
nothing but thousands of miles of open sea and a barrier of ice
which had forced him to return whence he came. And now the
myth was to be destroyed for good and all by a number of
Frenchmen and Englishmen who at last succeeded in proving
that this mighty continent was nothing but a vast island, situated
between Java and New Zealand.

The first to follow in the tracks of Roggeveen was a French-
man by the name of Louis Antoinc de Bougainville. Like
Roggeveen, he had originally been intended for the law. But
he switched over to soldiering and was at one time aide-de-camp
to the Marquis dc Montcalm, Commander of the king's forces
in Canada. After the end of the Seven Years War dc Bougain-
ville tired of life in the barracks and obtained permission to
colonize the Falkland Islands, provided he did so at his own
expense.

The Spanish Government, not wishing to have the French
so near their own possessions, had most strenuously objected,
and finally got rid of him by a, promise that they would in-
demnify him for his losses* Still having no desire to return to the